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Vitality of Seeds. 

’ We often see, when the earth has been dry to | 
some considerable depth, that vegetables spring up 
and grow vigorously. And these vegetables or 

plants are most generally of a kind which are differ- 

ent from any that have grown lately in that vicini- 

ty. This is an evidence of the vitality of seeds; 

for these seeds must have been buried in the soil 

for a great length of time, and have preserved their | 
germanating powers in a dormant state, until they 
were brought into a state or condition where the 
warinth, moisture, &c. of the atmosphere would 
start their germanating faculties or powers, and 
bring them forth living and flourishing plants. Not 
long since one of the ancient mounds or tumulus 
found in many parts of England, were opened. The 
skeleton or bones of a person was discovered and 
some seeds together with other matters, supposed 
to be the contents of the stomach accompanying 
them. Prof. Lindley pronounced the seeds to be 
those of the Raspberry. ‘They were planted, vege- 
tated and there is now a flourishing growth of Rasp- 
berries which have produced fruit. It is not cer- 
tain how long these seeds have lain dormant. They 
are supposed to have been eaten by the individual 
whose remains were enclosed, and by what can be 
gathered from history, must have been deposited 
there nearly or quite TWO THOUSAND years ago. 
Loudon makes mention of a field that was plough- 
ed in Dunkeld in Scotland after it had been at rest 
forty years, which yield quite a crop of black oats. 
Now this crop must have arisen from seeds that 
were deposited from oats of the kind, grown there 
€0 many years previously. We have noticed, often 
times, a vigorous growth of common pigweed, or 
goosefoot (chenopodium) upon dry gravels and sands, 
that have been recently thrown up from a consid- 
erable depth. We once opened a dry gravel bank, 
to a depth of five or six feet in the fall of the year. 
Next summer we had a most beautiful crop of this 
weed which grew to the height of from four to six | 
feet, and that on a bed of gravel of an exceedingly 
sterile quality. 

There are many other facts which might be bro’t 
forward to give an interesting view of the vital pow- 
er of seeds and prove that the power will lie dor- 
mant in situations suitable for their preservation. 
We know not from how great a depth any soil has 
been brought up, which contained seeds that vege- 
tated. - 

Perhaps some of our readers may have facts to 
offer upon the subject which will be interesting, 
if co, we should be much pleased to receive their 
eommunications, 








Scotch Oats. 


He sells them to those who wish to obtain the seed 
for one dollar per bushel. Some of the straw was 
six feet two inches Jong. ‘ 


¢. 





Tall Gsass. 

We have seen and measured some Herds Grass 
which grew ona piece of intervale belonging to 
Mr. Rufus Berry of Winthrop. Its length was six 
feet three inches and a half. If you can beat that 
“Let’s see you do it.” 





Ploughing in Wheat. 

We have long been of the opinion that the far- 
mers of Maine didnot work or stir their land e- 
nough. Mr. L. Whitman, of Winthrop, has rela- 
ted to us an experiment. which goes to prove the 
importance of using the plough more, and of cov- 
ering wheat when sown more effectually than it is 
done by the harrow. Last year he ploughed up a 
piece of sward land, that had become bound out, as 
it is called, and sowed upon it Peas & Oats. He 
had a fair crop. Late in the fall he ploughed the 
piece again. In the spring he ploughed it once 
more and harrowed over, he then put the plough 
through it again, making three times ia all. When 
he had ploughed a part of the land the last time, 
he concluded to sow wheat on the remainder and 
plough it in. This he did; and afterwards sowed 
wheat upon the first ploughed piece and harrowed 
it in. He also passed the harrow over the piece in 
which the wheat had been ploughed, so that the 
whole of the land was used alike. He put ashes 
to the amount of ten bushels to the acre upon the 
whole piece. The result at harvest was, a good 
crop on the whole land, but a decided advantage in 
the piece where the wheat was covered by the 
plough. It yielded more per acre than the wheat 
covered by the harrow. 





Herds Grass upon Bogs. 
We beg leave to give you one more fall grass 
story with a few practical comments, You will re- 
collect undoubtedly that we made a few remarks a 
sbort time since, upon artificial grasses and recom- 
mended the cultivation of Herds Grass upon bogs 
as they are called. We examined while at Mr. 
Berry’s a crop of oats and wheat which he had 
growing upon a real peat bog upon the margin of a 
pond. They were sown on the 29th of June last 
with a mixture of grass seeds. The grass seed was 
Herd’s Grass, red top and fowl meadow. In some 


Grass was sown, it had sprung up and grown to the 
height of three feet three inches, and was headed 
out but not blossomed. This was on the last day 
of August (31st) 73 days from the time of its be- 
ing sowed. . 

This bog was dry at the time we were there, but 


they can stand. 





| growth and is getting it into cultivation; he had a 


We are happy to learn that the cultivetion of the fine patch of potatoes growing there. The water 
Scotch Oats is extending among us. Mr. Seth, was kept upon it last spring until inte June, by a 
Maxim 2d, of Wayne, informs us he has raised dur-| mill dam some distance below. 
ing the present season one hundred bushels of gen- }sowed his crop upon it, (20th of June,) it yas so 
‘uine Scotch oats weighing 44 lbs, to the bushe)].— | Miry that cattle could not go upon it at all, and he 
| was under the necessity of hoeing the tarf up by 


And when he 


a nigger hoe, and getting the seed in by hand 
This delay, occasioned by the water, makes a late 
crop of it, but it affords a good example to those 
who have this kind of land. Large quantities of 
muck can be obtained from it, and Mr. Berry in- 
forms us that he has found upon trial, that it forme 
an admirable dressing for the upland. 





Large head of Oats. 

While we are about it, we may as well also state 
that we saw the other day a head or spike of oats, 
of the common kind, which measured two feet in 
length. It grew on the farm of Mr. Samuel Bus- 
well of Wayne. 





We invite the attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing interesting letter from the Rev. Henry Cok 
man to Charles Vaughan, Esq. of this town. 


Salem, 25th August, 1837. 
Cuarxtes Vauenan, Esg.—Dear Sir—I thank 
you for the snaith and apparatus for reaping, which 
came duly at hand. My first experiment in a 
field of Barley, somewhat tangled, was not suc 








places on the side of the piece where the Herd’s 





is a genuine peat bog, bearing a natural growth of 
alders—willows, young ash, &c. &c. as thick as| Buel told me that he had tried lime without any 


cessful. My second in a field of wheat was quite 
satisfactory. The advantages which it has over 
the cradle in its cheapness, and lightness, and in 
that any man, who is a good mower, can use it, 
strongly recommend it; and its introauction will 
prove, | have no doubt, a general benefit. A cra- 
dle here costs three dollars, and as there are few 
men skilled in the use of the cradle, they com- 
mand often two dollars per day, and then are not 
readily obtained. 

I had an extraordinary man in my employ who 
has cradled, where the grain was not heavy, six 
acres of rye inaday. Ihave known others, whe 
have cradled four; but these I admit are rare ca~ 
ses,and I should agree with you in thinking two 
acres a fair day’s work. I have no doubt that this 
can be done with this instrument with much more 
ease than with acradle; though like every thing 
else it requires practice to use it skilfully. 

Our wheat crops here, which are not extensive, 
though more wheat was sown this year than for 
many years before, have suffered a great deal from 
blight and from the Grain insect. In respect to 
the application of Lime newly slacked, and when 
the wheat is in flower and wet, 1 have no theory 
to establish, but can only say, that a highly respec- 
table gentleman assured me he had used it three 
years with entire success, when his neighbors’ 
wheat had been destroyed ; that another assured 
me he tried it with success and had full confidence 
in it; and that I saw a field of rye then standing, 
half of which had been limed, the other half not 
limed. The limed part was apparently untouch- 
ed—the unlimed severely injured. A remedy or 
preventive is certainly more important. Judge 


success—but I[ learnt from him that his lime had 


Mr. Berry has cleared away a portion of this| been sometime slacked, and had probably become 
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2A2 MAINE FARMER 
—— nn [ie 
effete. Very late planting, in Ju i : : ! ry 
—, af k ag n ne for example, made considerable progress, by arranging and clas- A Mare’s Twins of different Races. she 
n very ear y planting have been successful— sing numerous tribes of insects; and some scien- | Near Salem, N. J., June 6, 1837 tait 
still the matter is of so great moment that further tific farmers have followed this study in its wacti-| I herel ify that I r HE axag ke} 
enquiries and experiments cannot be to sly | cal i igati j j A, | ‘he ape cabs oh: = ave 8 mere, which, this 
| o strongly cal uses, by investigating their habits ; and in some Spring, produced twin colts—one of which wasa a 
encouraged, instances, have taught us to avoid their ravages, or tule, and the other a.horse colt, both baving at- ™ 
We have had introduced here aspecies of Buck- | mitigate the violence of them. een weg parturition, the ordinary size. The 
i i Be mu : : : 
= whieh they oun India Wheat, but which I) ‘lhe more I watch the progress of vegetation eR roe tae press ang grote! pa I 
. : ‘ . ' ’ eC 
relieve eo the I oly gonum Tartericum, which the more I am satisfied of the truth of the posi- sack, trom which the colt was sol able cade fici 
seems to be very prolific. It has yielded from 5 tion taken by Lorrain, that “the most of the inju-| itself. The mule is brown, of the ordinary ap. - 
pecks sown 118 bushels—to one bushel sown 100 ries to vegetation are occasioned by insects.” pearance, ‘The colt was a fine sorre!, with blaze Th 
buslhiels—and weighs about 50 Ibs. Do you know And yet in numerous instances we do not even | nef pec = bps pea ag is regard- BUC 
ev : ree ) 1is neighborhood as one o oO 
_ eh of it? The seed in question a the cause. We sometimes look at our, character in atte history, and ype Men, od Th 
T awe r “ . ° , - , ‘ 
rom Vermont, Yours truly, grain fields in severe dry weather,—we see the the death of the colt by several persons, cane sw: 
% HENRY COLMAN. leaves covered with yellow spots,—we attribute | my son Joseph, and Charles Slade. : oth 
AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS OF \the appearance altogether to the effects of thet akenoeae ran in my stable yard, to foal, by hen ee 
: ee P ; and it wa i SSI 
M AINE—Continued. drouth ; when, perhaps, a rigid scrutiry would pers have Asam seal Rare cre yey ie _ pe 
. a “* 5 j any oth- 
Poctnseese-tver 1 Gain, he. ‘satisfy us that there was a local injury inflicted er means than by the mare which foaled the thi 
eg Aa Sep aoe aD RA SF where every spot was seen. In warm muggy | mule. It was known last spring, that soon after ash 
this subject, I confined my remarks to the busi | weather we see spots of rust cover the leaves—we | oid pty fen te oF Oe ee ee a 
‘ | j . . olt of my sol’: Bes ; 
Sait Nnedine euch ;, ond intondesied anal tate! = them to atmospheric causes, &c., whet it) mare ; and nd * yaw ee ohne pra: por pea dis 
rey ‘ , may be owin oe we ae pt is Colt Was ; 
to prove that, as managed at present, we are in a o 7 - te the fact that these leaves and ithe fruit of this act of coition, the colt was of the ter! 
deplorable condition ; yet I would. no ——. rst injured by insects. But when we same color, and marked with white i alk 
sy t be under- | ¢ dl a : y in the same 
stood on the whole, as considering our case des- | ad by continual rigid scrutiny these spots as nu- | iftliiNr % wade Fe oan 
iy. ; ‘merous i i : our 
perate, Our soil is not exhausted. With proper) . ™" dry cold weather as in warm, though Te a arenes eis 
Site Bee the injuries are so light as not to be heeded ayy gra 
management it still yields a fair return. are justified i 7 : © heeded, We) ‘THOMAS EMORY, a 
The poesent scarcity of bread stuff, together — Ae the a. that these appear-| ROBERT C. JOHNSON. mo 
, : . ‘ “ances may be occasione i 
with the bounty offered by the State, Las given an | si / p° by insects. Salem, June 10, 1837, a 
despulse to the culture of grain, especially of} n cone usion, Mr. ELaitor, I will say, however! Thereby certify that Jonathan Bilderback iva bie 
wheat, unknown before. ‘The bushes are fulling | incorrect these ideas and suggestions may appear | Ap some farmer in my neighborhood, and that a 
in every direction ; and the plough also is jogging [to aany, | hepmine pageret Wee Parmer Which amie ee: ROBERT G. JOHNSON. Th 
with unusual industry. Much more wheat ‘on bow them will survive the reign of prejudice, ” ; enh rg ns 
other grain was sown las: spring than usual, and |S, pate any Gente enamored Sim Oe Coal Ashes as a Manure. aie 
: deat i 
though the grain worm has done considerable | |}, Adbaagir ony en from the thought, | From the favorable result of an experiment of 
daronge, there will probably bea great deal more | that when the light of science and close scrutiny | made in Ohio, of employing coal ashes for man- be 
raised in this vicinity than there ever was before shall chase away the mists of prejudice and error, | — corn, noticed iv another coluinn of this day's of 
in one year posterity will award me the credit of daring not | We Sen yo ance —_ omg to inquire to 
. : iat extent and with what effect, thi ‘ 
4 1s bethe duncef os ect, this matertal has 
It has been a settled belief with most farmers, | pe of popular delusion. been elsewhere applied, and we now communi- r 
that a person must keep a considerable stock for | But I wish to be understood. When I say the | fare to the reader the result of our inquiries. sor 
the purpose of making manure to keep up the fer- | most of the injuries sustained by grain may be at- | 1 ny are two kinds of fossil coa!—bituminous yer 
tility of the land. But isthistrue ? I believe not. | tributed to insects, I da not mean all; or to retract | Kinds differ iu’ theie. fortili Panacea pt a a. 
A friend of mine with whom I was conversing | any thing I have beretofore stated in regard to the | we are secs ay + "bees eee wah —— — 
, Ppa ; be , = é ay. . fac e are about 
gome time since, and who is a close caleulator,| *"* of excessive fermentation on the roots of tostate refer to ashes of the bituminous coal, which = 
told me it was more profit to turn under a good | &*ain plants. This will always produce disease | 'S the kind principally used in Great Britain, as of 
tietennh of quack bendiee Geniiic hah B:Anan-t0 eile | in the plant. 1 believe three things'coucur to pro- | we as in the vallies of the Ohio and Mississippi. 1 
and feed it out to stock. Another person who had |duce the most disasterous effects we sometimes esr endine sig fan ie i. cnen _soaghae ripe yes 
dais 4 2 ‘ em ‘etate of ammonia, which are said to 
turned under a large growth of clover, thought it, prem in grain plants from rust, &c. One is abe very good manure ; and that soot, derived from bs 
worth to him, for the purpose of manure, as much | Vitiate state of the sap occasioned by excessive | the burning of coal, and known to impart fertility > 
as the hay would have been at fifteen dollars a ton. | fermentation at the roots, when this concurs with "I a we. hich a part of its efficacy to the ammoti no 
i ton. | me : s al salts which ite ins.—p. 35 
. But the loss by turning under a green dressing, | the attacks ef ines cts, and vores _— with warm,| “ « The ashes os paiedee ol ol , dvi 6 
in forage is merely nominal, for it soon returns in | muggy weather, the destruction is most terrific. | ed jn British Husbandry “have the very, pers pti _ 
. ° ‘i = ° * > - > - b ] 7] ary e > 
the form of straw; which, witha liberal supply of. But should the accumulation of animal manure | ble effect of locsening, as well as sinakaiog hen - 
roots, will keep the same stock, or more; taking. be sufficient to produce such a fermentation in | Soils, [clays aud heavy tenacious loams,} and when ° 
a eonsiderable time together. Thus the farmer cool weather, though insects should’ injure Gin | Sar Ome SP preceees in sufficiently large quanti- for 
instead of keepirg less stock, is actually in a way leaves and stalks, the effects would not be so dis- | nee Shen a _e pat ven am 
weg ; - al 7 wee > ey ‘ies, they are ploughed in with great advan- 
to keep more ; for by turning asiilitinmat aniitiven a And where there is no such fermentation ‘tage, to the extent of fifty or sixty bushels, or oven ja 
a good dressing, he will cut more hay in one year at the roots, and consequently no contraction of wore, to the acre, The ashes of coal, wood and bo 
than he can now in two; besides all lis straw and | the stalks at the lower joint, yet there exists facts, turf, when used for domestic purposes, are, in al- wi 
a plenty of provender to boot. Thus instead of which demonstrate to a certainty, that rust can | ng th aeae eile “pees yy ny nega ret 
Eder’, $2 ‘ : : ' ers with the dunglill, an . : 
diminishing his other resources for manuring his, ong does/exiat, though in a milder form; and the | usual proportion of the fos by og he 
lands, he actually increases them. Itis like com- | evidence is equally decisive that it must be pro-' sensible difference in the properties of the map- ” 
pound interest, increasing both principal and in- | duced by an injury, inflicted by some cause, at such. | ure; but when applied alone, as top dressings up- oe 
terest every year. ‘places ; and from the impossibility of finding any | °° grass, they both strengthen the herbage, improve in 
In the point of view then, in which we are now | other adequate cause to produce such an effect, 1 | its quality, and encourage the growth of white clo- rly 
looking at this subj a | unhesitatingly ascribe the produci » *| ver; they are also used. for many other crops, both a, 
g at this subject, the prospects of Maine ac- producing power to in- | of corn und artificial grasses.”—p, 332 ° 
. . ae : | . | 
tually brighten. Old prejudices are losing ground ; | S°°'s “Coal ashes,” says the Complete Grazier, p- it 
and truth, with cheering light, begins to illuminate | Here, then, after three years’ close scrutiny of 565, “ when properly preserved, supply an excel 60 
the path of the Maine farmer. | this subject, and the most diligent and careful ob- sap 8 tinge clover, on dry, chalky soils, im wi 
But the . ‘ . .\ servation of the appear -. «| the quantity o fifty or sixty bushels the acre, scat 
e t A wes work of improvement is but just of bea Balitend w “ as of rust on grain in | tered in March and April; and are equally benefi- re 
—— ene inroads of the grain worm and other | neer Gn SHOES of cul- cial on grass lands, on which they are spread e> whe 
insects in destroying or diminishing our grain. ture and. weather in which ] have seen it, I take ther during the winter, or in the course of the fol- : 
crops, present formidable obstacles to our success '”* deliberate stand, without the least fear of ever lowing spring. ‘The quality of coal ashes may be its 
in this business. Yet I think we have good | being driven from it by all'the learned Doctors in. much improved, by covering up, in every cart ric 
Chetataaliionn ‘load of ashes, one bushel of lime, in its hottest h 
ground to believe that, by perseverance, we may —- J. HJ. | state, for about ten or twelve hours, when the he 
‘ b ; : ’ a 
find out means to avert many of the evils we now Peru, August, 1837. ‘lime will be entirely fallen. The whole is now to ™ 
experience from these causes. The study of En-| P.S. By excessive fermentation, I always | (2 Well iinet oOo me ae abd ‘L y 
Hort is scarcely in its infancy, with practical | mean such an one as produces the appearance of | which would otherwise or at na o wiihe : 
: ° ‘ | ss ’ c 
farmers. Some few scientific men kave, indeed, | mould on the roots of grain plants. | duced to as fiue a powder as the lime itself. li 
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should, however, be remarked, that in order to ob- | now imported, from all quarters; in many places,! country almost was subjected to the plough, pas- 
tain this benefit from coal ashes, they should be | prohibitions and duties are levied to prevent their ture or bay could scarcely be expected, he 
kept pertectly dry ; and when thus prepared, they | export ; (see France and Belgium :) and they ob- remedy for this state of things, here, as in Eng- 
are stated to linprove swampy, moorish soils very | tain about four times the price they did formerly ; land, will be found in growing roots for feeding, 
materially, and in a very short time.”—Cultivator. | and yet, at the enhanced value, the use and inan- since one acre in roets will give as much food as 
ufacture of bone manure has increased, and con- | three or four in grass, and the feeding of cattle for 
Leached Ashes as a Manure. tte to increase in wp hermes sie _ | beef, or making butter, may be carried on at all 
: : ts price at present in the north, where its use is seasons, 
fi pepe ohien hes ee Fe ae chiefly known, is I believe, twenty-six shillings} In the July No. of the Cultivator, Juige Buel 
oe, ee rf ae y I s lime or marl. | Pet quarter, the fine; and twenty-three shillings states that “one seedsiman has imported 26 ewt. of 
a 3 on . eo fr Mi of the course; and it is still the cheapest manure for Ruta Baga seed, and this probably has not been 
‘Taay serve  Hagreve Ge Gam .| turnips that can be found, as it bears mixing, in| more than a quarter or third of what has beeu 
such soils. The ashes from the soap boilers of | - itt bl ld TY , hausted from 
London yield 90 parts in 100 of calcareous matter. |!" erate proportions, with good vegetable mold, sown. i@ supply has become ex!au 
) a light lands of sorrel, and in | denshan ashes, soot, fine cinders, &c, Care should , Baltimore to Boston, and yet the demand has not 
They serve to free ps doe ily d eacal bn ea Ss however be taken, that this admixture is not alrea- | been supplied. Our neighbor Thorburn, has sold 
pers soils oat "The y te go adem onan dy done to your hand; for which your best, and | this year 1,500 Ibs of ruta baga seed ; 150 of car- 
poy er rps the Atlantic coast, Sed are | Wdeed, only security, is the respectability of the | rot do; 100 Ibs of parsnip do; and 150 ae 
brought up ata shilling a bushel, in the towns and merchant. ' | inangle wertzel ; and, as indicating the extended 
ee bl ’ and transported | 2 this cause is frequently to be attributed the | culture of roots, and the advance of agricultural 
omer ap Pt pach _ wa ramen. te ng ? eh “| cases of failure we sometimes meet with, although improvement, we add that he has also retailed 
por > : here are pe, te Me igwe 4 cheries, | tis again may be caused by the soil not being seventy cultivators, eighty drill harrows; and 
whine aneiabed “ scan cahadiiaeinaion = ‘suitable, putting the manure too deep, or unconge- | seventy-five of Green’s straw cutters.” 
ricuiture, whenever the agrioulturiet< of renting nial seasons. | In stating the amount of ruta baga seed sown 
dictrlaw Marys wets SE disposition to arrest the de- Frequently bones are used too sparingly, to al- | the present year at ten thousand pounds, we are 
terioration of their lands, The small quantity of low us to expect to see much of their e ects after | confident we should be below rather than above 
alkaline salt and gypsum which they contain, also the first year; but even sixteen bushes per acre | the actual quantity ; and when we remember that 
renders them much superior to common calcare. | Have been evident not only in the turnip, but as. five or six years ago the culture was hardly —— 
anne anita, tate top dressing for every kind of well in the barley, and seeds succeeding ; and if and one or two hundred pounds was an ample 
ress. Soap-boilers’ ashes, according to the’ the price did dot prevent the application in large | supply for the country, there is evident reason for 
Complete Gienies” axe olan enaaliant of & peat | quantities, as was the case in the first introduction congratulating our farmers in this respect. There 
nane’ "ts denne oe soils, when applied in the | ° this manure (forty and fifty ‘bushels per acres | is the more reason for gratification at this exten- 
quantity of two or three ait dteiin an acre. In and upwards,) we should perceive a lasting bene- (Sive commencement in the culture of roots—for 
Lancashire, they have been found good and dura- fit derived to the land from a liberal use of thisthe with mu!titud:s the present year is the commence~ 
ble on dry pastures ond eave chee thine |e lasting manure known.—Canterbury Journal. | ment—as experience shows that few or none who 
ly used in other parts and in various proportions | ence attempt it, will abandon it; en the contrary, 
: acl Sea Pea +4, ’| Utility of Lime in Preserving Fence Posts. | the half acre with which the doubting and fearful 
They are generally considered better for pasture sane ae tee dimen, han Ginended hem 
than arable, and crops of clover hay have been| Accident in some instances, has led to the dis- | ?°8"" f pap seine Apap : ' he , 4 a poreclh The 
more than doubled by them, The effect of this | covery that lime applied to wood, preserves it oat - tT h so nag ro sagen! le ‘@usteel le 
manure is, that it always destroys bugs and vermin | from decay. The whitewashing of fences is prac- | “ — fi ine yest Sigg , Abe f riled: 08 
of every kind. Evidence of these latter facts may | tised, more as a substitute for paint, and for ap- | *'*° ggg a ers a a e csinar ‘in 
be found in communications to the British Board | pearance sake, than to prevent decay.—Even this | Wee ager eg — om con rs ar ate 
of Agriculture, vol. vi. part ii.-—Jb. superficial mode of applying lime, is of some use |.’ ° 8T6 B'AC OF IK; Tor in proportion ‘ 
- ; arcs d. Having full fidence jn | merease, will be the quantity of good beef and 
a Se Mh eee MOOd. aving bur, Commdence | mutton offered in our markets,—the prevention of 
Bone Manure. the efficacy of lime, as a preservation of wood, to | \i “ d ti «gle eg 
As soms of yourreaders may be desirous per- | ke fence posts less subject to rot, I have this | a rely nd pes on rg f our flocks 
sonally, to test the eflicacy of Bone Satere, uid | season, for the first time used it as follows:—I pro- | aad looks dedak cor tong Ga’ tevere winters - 
yet be hindered by not being provided with the | vided a number of narrow boards, about three | Genenes sg . 
requisite drill, I have thrown a few hints together | feet long of various breadths, and one inch thick, 
‘with a hole in the end of each. When the "the 

















Foot Rot in Sheep. 

The present is the time to cure the destructive 
‘disorder, and if any of your readers are disposed 
to prevent ils ravages among their own or their 
‘neighbors’ sheep, they shall be instructed as to the 
/modus operandi, without money or price. [ have 
cured hundreds, and can assure the public that 
‘they may rely upon its efficacy. First, pare the 
/ hoof away that covers the disorder, and probe out 
| every crevice into which it has extended itself, re- 
| moving with knife, as far as practicable, the dix 
eased part, being careful, however, not to make 
the foot bleed. Then apply the composition, pre- 
pared as fillows, to wit: half pound of powder, 
half lb. of burnt alum finely powdered, one gill 
oil vitrol, and three gills soft water ; mix the whole 
‘together and use it immediately, on the sore and 
well feet. This compound forms a thick paste 
that adheres closely, and it is sure to do the busi- 
ness for that skeletionizing disorder. Many rem- 
(edies, patent and common have been before the 


—the resu!ts of my own experience, ard of infor- |; : 
: in the ground was ready for the reception of the 


mation derived from good practical men—which | Kes: dl aoe 
| post, some lime was put into it; on this Lime the 


may tend to encourage them in proving the utility | 
post was placed: some of the narrow boar.is 


of this valuable manure. ' ee syed 
Bone manure should be placed within about | “¢'e ! = ", oy The P a » — around the 
two inches of the surface ; and owing to the small | POSt !) the hole. le ground was then rammed 


quantity used per acre, the seed should be brought | page a a the — grog Any when 
az near to it as possible, without immediate con- | wit! »the boards were drawn out. his is done 


tact which is better avoid. There is, of course, | with greater facility, by potting a stick sate the 
no mode so eligible to effect this, as a drill, work- hole in the upper end of the board, by which it 
ing clean and well, and depositing, from separate dre, be raised by a lever or prise, if too fast to 
hoppers, the dust and the seed: but experience 1G _ otherwise. The boards being all remov- 
has proved, that a result closely approximating to ry) Il the ea they ocenpied with quicklime : 
this, may be obtained by very simple means. if but partially, it is better than if totally slaked, 


The svil being first reduced to its proper state because as it slakes it will expand and make the 
for the reception of the turnip crop, in lieu of a posts stand very firm. If altogether slaked, it also 
| swells and makes the post quite secure. From 


last ploughing, let the land be laid up in banks ;| shoes Go ve wadin tails Wades 26 eenttoen tinea 
the bone manure to be cast on the land by broad- | 0 | shel of lin B = <ccionin 
casts, followed by the roller, which will of course, | te sons <7 A megs thick ( sce - 
crumble in sufficient earth to cover the manure, eee IcK (and perhaps this thick - 
without by any means, obliterating the furrow ; half vd lime may Se peg rr take 
. . «i - aaiathodl ialf that quantity. ie lime is all the additi , ; - ; 
then run a single cheep-drill, with the turnip seed aon 4 : harp cgpery |public ; but during thirteen years experience, I 
in the furr d | hol itl light | °XPense, except the extra labor (which is very  tri- & ’ 
. ve furrow and cover the whole with a ligh fing,) to be incurred by setting a fence, with that | P¥er found a sure and perfect remedy but the a- 
iarrow. LP ae ae | ; amuEL H, Tacerr, 
Some recommend depositing the bone with a| P#'t of the posts in the ground enveloped in lime. bove. D1 st amas ai H, Taceat 
hakefbox : and one fi ~ ? h jJence, 20 prevent the ground from adhering to the Hinesburgh, July 21st, 1837. 
shakefbox ; and one farmer, of much experience poste at the Gurlbeh, Gad tensioning thelr 4 
in the use of bone manure, recommended me sim- this part being the prom elites earl se 
¥ i. d ich genera rst be- ar 
ny So SOW CaN) ane Reed Seeateem, gad then eov- gins to rot, lime mortar is snplie’ era Po round | We have been informer, by a gentleman who has 
pic ager wer no mpene ane Carrow: oy Sere pests w th an elevation adjoiuing to the wood, | ad practical proof of its success, of a new mode 
operation.of the plough afterwards: but however | Into this mortar, gravel was pressed to prevent the | keeping fruits fresh for the table, as grapes, 
‘ 7" plums, &c., a long time afier they have been gath- 


it is intended to use bones extensively, nothing is)". , . 
: | rains from washing it away. This mortar may be | hy : 
ered. Itis simply to alternate them in layers with 
cotton batting, in clean stone jars, and to place 


so well asto have a proper drill for the purpose, | ed ot , 

which will repay its first cost again and again, | 2PPlied at any time most canvenient after the | 
them in a chamber secure from frost. A servant 
in the family Wm, Morey, Union Village, Wash- 


My observations, therefore, are intended for those fence is made.—Memoirs of Phila. Soc. 
ington County, about to visit her friends, secured 


only who wish to make a first trial, and are unpro- 

vided with more efficacious means. Roots. 

_ The value of an article can always be found by} One of the most favorable indications respect- | a quantity of palms in this way, to preserve them 

its extended use: and if we take this as our crite- | ing agriculture in the United States, is the great | until her return. They were tound to have kept 

rion, I know not where we can find any article | extention of the culture of roots; and if the jour- | in excellent condition, long after the fruit had dis- 

the use of which has become so extensive, or that | nals devoted to the interests of the farmer had | appeared in the garden. From the hint thus affor- 

has so increased in price, within the last twenty | done nothing more than to effect the introduction | ded, Mr. Morey, Mr. Holmes, and one or two 
ears. Before that time, bones were comparative- | of the field culture of ronts among us, their cost} neighbors, laid down grapes in this manner last 
y valueless ; being used only in the manufacture | would be remunerated a thousand fold. The high fall, and they enjoyed the luxury of fresh fine 
of porcelain, sinelling salts, ivory black, &c., and | prices of beef in our markets show that there is 
brought only a trifliug price per ton, They are \a fault in the raising of cattle, and while the whole 











Erricacy or Corron IN PRESERVING F'rurIt.— 

















March.— Cultivator. 





fruit through the winter, until the early part of 
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REPORT ’ | 
Of the T'rustres of the Kennebec County Agricultu- 


ral Society at the Semi-Annual meeting, held 
in Winthrop, August 30, 1837. 


GENTLEMEN or THE K 


handiwork. 
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| on account of the pressure of the times, we may ex- | to be a sufficient time for the second growth to stand 
———=—= | pect abundant and beautiful specimens of their|in Massachusetts. As the climate differs, perhaps 


a longer time would be necessary to derive the 


In our cold climate, where fuel is almost as ne- greatest profit from our wood lands in this State, 


| cessary for comfort as food, sufficient attention is Ifthe course here suggested should bear the test of 
en. Co. Ac. Soctety :— | not paid to economy in its use, nor is there proper | experience, the importance of carefully securing, by 


[tis made the duty of your Trustees to occupy a care bestowed upon the preservation of our wood- | good fences, our wood lots, from the depredations 


portion of your time at each meeting with some ac- | 
count of the state of the Society, and to present their | 
views upon. such topics as they think deserve your 
consideration, and will have a beneficial effect up- 
an the interests of our association. 

It should not be matter of surprise if there is 
something of repetition in our Reports. Upon some 
points there must of necessity be, and in fact we 
cannot deem it vain and useless to bring before you 
again and again the same subjects, until a more | 
general and thorough revolution shall be ofectes | 
in the management of our agricultural concerns. 

From an examination of the Treasurer’s account | 
we find that he has paid out about $40 more than 
he has received; but there is due on assessments 
of 1835 and 6 not collected, and quite a portion of 
which never will be, about $200. The present 
number of members of the Society is near 300 and 
might with sufficient exertions be greatly increased. 
The policy of this Society has not been to accumu- 
late funds in the Treasury, but toexpend them each 
year in premiums upon such subjects as the Com- 
mittees have deemed worthy of encouragement. 

It is the duty of the Trustees to assign to the 
several Standing Committees the sums to be offer- 
ed in premiums, and they are to apportion the mon- 
ey, and present such lists as they think proper. 

In the discharge of their duty, your Trustees 
have been somewhat perplexed. They are called 
upon early in the spring, to apportion money, not 
then collected. They cannot tell how much will 
be received, and of course it is difficult to deter- 
mine how large a sum may be safely appropriated 
for premiums. They are obliged to presume: that 
the. members of the Society will pay the tax they 
voluntarily assess upon themselves, and to make 
that the basis of their judgment in fixing the amount 
to be offered in premiums, for the sum we are enti- 
tled to receive from the Treasury of the State de- 
pends upon the receipts into our own Treasury. 

You will therefore readily perceive the condition 
in which the Society will be placed unless the mem- 
bers pay their assessment—when the premiums are 
claimed by those to whom they may be awarded the 
Treasurer will be without funds, and of course o- 
bliged to suspend specie, if not payment altogether. 
This, we trust, is one of the modern fashions that 
the holders of our stock will not choose to. follow. 

Entertaining these views, and believing that the 
members would cheerfully contribute their dollar 
each to continue the operations of the Society, 
your Trustees ventured to assign to the Standing 
Committee on Stock $120, on Crops $130, and on 
Manufactures $87 50. These sums, together with 
5 volumes of the Maine Farmer for each of the 
Committees, according to a vote of the Society at 
the last annual meeting, and $10 generously given 
by a respected friend of agriculture, C. Vaughan, 
Esq. of Hallowell, “ for the best specimen of Lambs 
produced from any cross,” have been offered in pre- 
miums. and the lists published with the necessary 
regulations, and the names of the awarding Com- 
mittees. 

Our Cattle Show and Fair is near at hand, and 
we confidently anticipate a rich exhibition in every 
department. The labors of the husbandman have 
been eminently crowned with success; our flocks 
and herds full fed upon fine grazing will probably 
be in good condition ; and from our young men and 





lands and the growth of young trees. 


The expense of fuel in most families nearly equals | 


‘of cattle must be apparent to all. No farmer, who 


_wishes to preserve his wood, will allow his cattle 


that of bread now, and still, owing to the amount to roam the lot. Indeed he might with comparative 


' consumed, and the want of care in the preservation | propriety allow them to range his corn field, 


and growth of wood, it is constantly diminishing in| It should be the farmer's object to derive the 
quantity and increasing in price. And without | greatest possible advantage from all their lands 
some salutary reform, the time is not far distant Have they in this County been sufficiently aware 
when it will be almost out of the power of the poor | of the importance of improving their pastures ? 


man in our cold winters to procure sufficient fuel 
to keep his family comfortable. More attention 
should be given to the construction and finishing of | 
dwelling houses, and more pains taken to procure | 
such apparatus for warming them, as shal] most ef- 
fectually secure the benefit of the heat in the apart- 
ments designed to be warmed. Yankee ingenuity 
has been directed to this subject and already ac- | 
complished much in the saving of fuel. But with | 
all the improvements made, large quantities of fuel 

are, and will continue to be needed in our elimate, 
and it becomes us. to look well to the sources of our 
future supply. 

While some farmers are wisely managing their 
woodlands not only to preserve but increase the } 
growth, the course of procedure with a large major- 
ity is in many respects erroneous. 

One of these errors is the practice of going thro 
the lot and felling the largest and oldest trees, there- 
by seriously injuring those adjacent, partially thin- 
ning the forest, and yet not sufficiently to let the 
sun’s rays down upon the earth so that the young 
trees will start up and flourish. 

It is another most injurious practice among far- 
mers to allow their cattle to roam their wood lands, 
browsing, breaking and treading down the young 
growth. 

Running fires are another cause of destroying 
mueh wood. They cannot always be prevented, but 
in many cases might be with proper care. Now to 
remedy these defects in management, it is necessa- 
ry first, that the owners of wood lands should be 
more fully impressed with their value and the im- 
portance of their preservation and increase. 'T'o 
guard against the spreading of fires, let their favor- 
ite food, the rubbish, be cleared out as much as pos- 
sible, and either used for fuel or burnt at a time 
when the lot will not be endangered. ‘To secure 
a thrifty young growth, let the owner when cutting 
wood for use or market take care to cut every tree 
of any considerable size and clear off the rubbish. 
This course will let the sun fall directly upon the 
ground, and a thick thrifty young growth will sup- 
ply the place of the old. Much information upon 
this subject may be gained from the experience of 
the farmers of Massachusetts.* 

One of your Trustees of the last year, travelling 
in that State, made the management of their wood 
lands an object of his attention, the result of which 
was altogether in favor of the course here recom- 
mended. He was further informed that after cut- 
ting off the second growth, the succeeding was 
thicker and more thrifty than the second. For that 
reason from ten. to fifteen years is generally thought 
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of last year to assist him in preparing a Report at 
the annual meeting; but unavoidable causes pre- 


How frequently do we see them encumbered with 
old logs, and piles of rubbish surrounded by bush- 
es, and the hillocks covered with moss, altogether, 
rendering a large portion of the land unprodug-. 
tive ? 

They oftentimes appear not only very slovenly, 
but exhibit a great deficiency in economical bus 
bandry. The farmer is obliged to pay taxes for 
the number of acres of pasture land that he owng, 
Why should one third or one half of that land sub- 
ject him to annual expense without yielding any 
income? Itshould not be so, Every thing that 
obstructs or prevents thes growth of good sweer 
feed should be removed from eur pastures, and 
great care taken to make them as fertile as possi- 
ble. When our farmers shall truly mark the dif- 
ference between wintering their cattle when they 
come to the barn full fed and in fine condition, or 
poor and feeble like “ Pharoah’s lean kine,” then 
will they learn the importance of improving this 
part of their domain. 

Another subject, to which we again invite your 
attention, is the improvement of meadows, swam- 
py and boggy lands. Very few farmers are en- 
tirely without them, and generally, with moderate 
expense, they are capable of being made the most 
productive and profitable of our cultivated lands. 

Many, we are aware, look upon meadows, 
swainps and bogs in their rough, wet, natural state, 
as valueless and waste, and would gladly see them 
expunged from the face of the earth, 

Such lands when drained, cleared and brought 
into cultivation, require little except the wash of 
the uplands, which they always receive, whether 
improved or not; and consequently all that is ta 
ken from them is given to the uplands, greatly ad- 
ding to their richness and fertility. The mode of 
draining these lands, and their value to the farmer, 
have been discussed in our former Reports, and in 
the Agriculturat papers of the day. We are hap- 
py to observe that in some instances we have had 
the pleasure of seeing them yield their stumps, 
roots and snags to the hand of industry, and their 
stagnant waters flowing iuto the larger streams to 
assist in turning the machinery of the industrious 
mechanic and manufacturer. Still but a few of 
the farming community fully appreciate their vak 
ue, and that is our apology for renewedly present 
ing this topic for your consideration. 

It bas been urged by your Trustees here, and 
by many others elsewhere, that the chief depen~ 
dence must be on the use of the Plough to render 
farming successful and profitable. It is vain to 
think of getting good crops from fields without 


culture. Notwithstanding all that has been said 
*The Trustees. acknowledge their obligation to and written on this subject, and the many practi- 
Dr. Baldwin for his views upon this subject, and | cal proofs that have been exhibited to every ob- 
much other matter contained in this Report. He | serving man, there are those to be found who ad- 
communicated his ideas to the chairman of the Board | jere so tenaciously to the practice of their fathers, 
that they are not yet convinced of the inexpedien- 


vented him from making a Report at that time, and | °Y of tilling the same piece of land year after 
he availed himself of their use now,,that they may | year, and mowing the same fields successively un- 








maidens, called home from distant Manufactories| not be lost to the public. 


til the blades of grass.become hard and wiry, and 
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those few and far between. This may be an easy 
way of tilling, but it is a hard way of haying. 

Some assign as a reason for pursuing this course 
that they have not dressing eaough to put their 
land in suitable condition in ove year, and are un- 
der the necessity of hoeing or manuring twice or 
more to get it in proper order to bear grass, and at 
the same tine they mow other fields that yield six, 
five and perhaps no more than four hundred of 
hay to the acre. If every other argument has 
failed tou convince such cultivators of their ‘error, 
the present season affords one forcible enough to 
satisfy all. Fiekis recently laid down, even when 
lightly dressed, have produced good crops, while 
those which have been a long time in grass, have 
failed to produce a crop which in a common sea- 
son for fodder would be considered worth mow- 
ing. The position is undoubtedly correct that in 
the management of a tillage farm, the land should 
not be kept up more than two years. Hoe one 
year, and sow and seed to grass the next. Or if 
grain be raised to a greater extent than the hoed 
crops, and it certainly should be, sow and seed 
down on the sward. Let this rule be followed for 
a series of years, aud the wantof manure will be 
supplied; while the longer the old track is pursu- 
ad the greater will be the deficiency. Rough lands 
and such pieces as are well situated to take the 
wash of the farm buildings and will bear succes- 
sive cropping without a draft upon the manure 
heap, may be exceptions to this rule. 

By our remarks upon the practice of those who 
have gone before us in the pursuit of agriculture, 
we would not be understood to condemn every 
ald notion because it is od, nor to intimate that 
many of the systems pursued by our ancestors 
are less valuable than those lately introduced, The 
very practice upon which we are speaking may 
have been good in its time. When the farms 
were new, and yielded as much hay as was need- 
ed, perhaps it was a judicious mode of culture, 
but a course of cultivation that was well adapted 
to a new farm forty or fifty years ago, may be ill 
suited to an old one now. The idea of plough- 
ing a large portion of their land and going into 
the culture of grain is objected to by some on the 
principle of its depriving them of hay. It is said 
we cannot keep our stock. This is a mistaken 
idea. The more extensively we till and raise 
grain the more stock may be kept upon our farms. 
Suppose a farm on which there are forty acres of 
tillage land, not more than six or eight of which 
are under the plough this year and the remainder 
into mowing has produced vot more than ten or 
twelve tons of hay. Such examples can be found. 
How common they are we do not know. The 
question arises, what is to be done? We will 
propose a plan to be pursued, which from obser- 
vation and some experience, we think will suc- 
ceed. Lei the owner plough up one half of his 
old land this year, and prepare it as well as his 
means will adinit for grain next year, and seed it 
liberally with grass. The straw wiil more than 
supply the lack of hay from such land, and the 
following season it will afford an increased quun- 
tity of hay, if no manure is used. But some 
means can be devised to procure either compost, 
lime, ashes or plaster, which added to the barn 
manure, will afford dressing for several acres of it. 
The next year he may take up the remainder. of 
his worn out mowing, and will find his quantity 
of fodder and consequently manure so increased 
as to enable him to lay down some of it in better 
order than the year before. By pursuing a course 
something like this the farm may be rendered pro- 
ductive and profitable, and the regular system be a- 


dopted of sowing the small rrains and seeding do 
each year one third of the tillage, . —. 





If a farm bave less tillage land upon it, a great- 
er portion should be kept under the plough, and 
there need be no fear ot a lack of food for stock 
by an increase of the culture of grain. The 
straw with a portion of roots, either potatoes, ruta 
baga, mangel wurtzel, or carrots will form a sup- 
ply of food sufficiently nourishing to keep neat 
stock, or horses that do not labor, in good condi- 
tion through our winters, long and cold as they 
are. Besides, there are those meadows or swails 
of which we have already spoken, which produce 
hay every year and are pot suitable for tillage. 
We believe the position to be correct that stock 
may be wintered on good wheat straw and roots, 
at one fourth less expense than on hay, and come 
out in the spring in quite as good order and con- 
dition. And to render straw valuable for fodder 
the same care is requisite that renders grain valu- 


able for flour. 
Wheat is often allowed to stand too long in the 


field. So long thatthe straw is almost worthless 
as fodder, and the grain becomes injured in quali- 
ty, and diminished in quantity by the greater una 

voidable waste in harvesting. Many persons have 
thought it necessary to let their wheat get thor- 
o.ighly dry before cutting in order to save it. The 
better course in harvesting grain is to cut it before 
the heads turn down, while the straw is a little 
green and tough, and bind it up and stook o: 
shock it the same day, By this process the grain 
is saved without waste, is of superior quality, and 
the straw becomes so seasoned that it may be pack- 
ed ina mow without injury. This method of har- 
vesting has been practiced by one of your Trus- 
tees, and from bis exp rience is believed to be the 
mst economical and the best, 

There is one kind of grain, the culture of which. 
in the opinion of your Trustees, has been too 
much neglected in this County. We refer to Bar- 
ley. Asan article of food for man it has receiv- 
ed Sut very little attention. It has indeed seldom 





been used at all except when bread stuffs were ve- 
ry scarce and high. The principal use, to which 
it has been applied generally in years past, is to 
convert into malt for the supply of Breweries ani 
Distilleries. This is an absolute waste, and worse 
than that—a conversion from a wholesome nutri- 
tive article of food into a deleterious poison. 

Now if our lands would produce Rice in as 
great perfection as they will Barley, would there 
not be a lively interest taken in its culiure ? 

It is quite as nutritive, as palatable, as bland, as 
easily digested, and as good for the siek. Breac 
made of it is said to be excellent while wartn, bu 
heavy when cold. This we should expect. li 
would be the case with Rice or any other grain 
which contains so large a proportion of mucilage. 
But for puddings, pies, broths, gruel, or any othe: 
purpose, for which Rice is used, this may supply 
its place. And we confidently assert that we only 
want suitable machinery for bulling and preparing 
it, and a fair trial of its. properties to induce the 
mass of our citizens to adopt it as a substitute fur 
the expensive use of that grain. 

Besides, an excellent farmer, who has had ex- 
perience in the cultivation of this crop, asserts 
that it is equal if not superior to corn for fattening 
swine—That it is more economically raised, and 
in our climate a much more certain crop. We 
repeat it, the culture of this valuable grain de- 
serves more attention, and we recommend that the 
Society take some measures to have machinery 
put into operation in this County for bulling and 
preparing it for the various uses to which Rice is 
now so extensively applied as food for man, 

The friend of Agriculture cannot look with in- 
difference upon the deep and wide-spread interest, 





which has taken place in the public mind upon 


the cultivation of wheat and small grains general- 
ly. Many experiments have been tried, and the 


results published, upon the nature of the soils best 


suited to their growth—the preparation of seed 
and the ground—the nature and causes of disease 
—the modes of prevention, cure, &c. And we 
are fully convinced that a decided improvement in 
their cultivation has taken place in this County 


and our State. For this salutary change, may we 


not give great credit to the operations and influ- 
ence of this Society, to the Editor and Publisher 
of the Maine Farmer, and to those who have fa- 


'vored them with their communications upon the 


subject ? 

And here, with the liveliest emotions of plea» 
ure, we refer you to the great amount of wheas 
cultivated in our State during the present season, 
This sudden increase must be largely attributed to 
the measures adopted by the last Legislature in of- 
fering a bounty for its encouragement. A meas- 
ure of policy, which will go far to convince the 
most incredulous that Maine can raise ber own 
bread, and if wisely followed up will turn the ta- 
bles upon other States, and enable us to feed them 
from our overflowing grauaries, 

The Act authorizing this bounty will form a 
bright page in the legislative history of the State, 
and it is a matter of congratulation, that our Leg- 
islators, laying aside sectional and party feeling, 
came forward so unanimously to the aid of this 
important branch of Agriculture, It was an act 
of liberality which our Yeoinanry well deserved 
and duly appreciate. 

There has been but one thing to cast a shade o- 
ver the pleasant prospect of our wheat fields. We 
allude to the ravages of the Grain-Worm, which 
ave taken place in some sections of the State. Is 
is a bew enemy to us, aud although diminutive in 
size, nevertheless formidable, ou account of their 
aumbers, aud the little that is known in regard to 
their habits, , 

We are therefore providentially called upon to 
new vigilance and activity, and it is hoped that 
the Society will take steps, at this meeting, to en- 
sure au enquiry into the nature of the danger and 
ihe best mode of guarding against it. 

Let not the spirit of improvement falter or flag 
—Let hypotheses be advanced and thoroughly in- 
vestigated—Truth will shive forth like buruished 
zold—Our Siate possesses abundant resources of 
wealth and independence—Let them be developed 
—a sound and enlightened policy pursued, and 
she will assume her proper rank, a high stand in 
the family of the Union, 

Sam’L. P. Benson, 

Natruan Foster, 

Oakes Howarp, 
Winthrop, Aug. 30, 1837. 


Trustees. 





* Turnip ‘Townsend.”’ 

There are some men in every country weak 
and wicked enough to sheer at every thing that 
does not minister to the immediate gratification of 
the senses, however much: it may tend to amelior- 
ate and iinprove the great mass of mankind, or 
benefit their condition. In European countries, 
ihis class of men are found among the witlings and 
parasites of courts, where, elated witt temporary 
importance, they look with disdain upon men 
whose far-reaching but unobtrusive minds are en- 
gaged iv benefitting their fellow men, instead of 
devoting themselves to the foolish fashions and 
luxurious tastes of the day. In this country, the 
same species of individuals, tho’ perbaps more 
rarely, to be found. They are most frequently 
discovered among the idle and junior classes of 
the professions—persons whose parents have ob- 
tained competence and wealth by labor, mechani- 
cal pursuits, manufactures, or,trade, and who, hav- 
ing forgotten the honorable business of their fath- 
ers, are disposed to look with contempt on the 





producing classes. Sucha feeling however does 
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MAINE FARMER 











not exist inthe mind of any well informed man, |! meeting in September, to give in their votes on the|and has left a numerous circle of relatives and 


who is accustomed to view the relation between 
eause and effect, and who understands the influ- 
ence which the various parts of the great social 
supersiructure exercise upon each other. 

Such was the unworthy feeling that produced 
the nickname placed at the head of this article. 
* Turnip Townsend,” so called by the court fops 
of the reign of George the First, was a nobleman 
of sterling qualities of heart and mind, and who 
of course was unwilling to devote all his time to 
the ridiculous and paltry fooleries which engross | 
the attention ofsomany. Lord Townsend accom- | 
panied the King in one of bis visits to Germany, 
and while there was much struck with the fields 
devoted to the turnip culture in that country, a kind 
of farming atthat time utterly unknown in Eng- 
land. As « food for cattle and sheep, as an eurich- | 
er of the ground, and as a preparative for grain 
crops, ‘Townsend saw these roots were unrivaled ; 
and waking himself familiar with the processes of 
culture, ou his return introduced the practice a- 
mong his tenants, both by instruction and exam- 
ple. Entering with spirit into the undertaking, be 
found lis effort crowned with complete success, 
and from that date may be traced the introduction 
and spread of the turnip culture in Eugland. 

So devoted was Townsend to his new occupa- 
tion of agriculture, that whenever his duties would 
permit, le used to hasten away from court to bis. 
farms, to encourage by his presence and directions | 
the improvements he was endeavoring to intro 
duce, Sach aman could not be understood by | 
the un@edged wits and fashionable butterflies that | 
shine and flit their short lives in the atinosphere of 
a court, aud as turnips formed the base of his at- | 
tempted innovocations in farming, he acquired the 
name of “Toarvip Townsend,” which he retained | 
during his tife. “If it was asked,” says Colqu- | 
hour, in his admirable statistical, commercial, and | 
agricultural researches, “who was the man in 
modern tines who had rendered England the most 
signal service, no one acquainted with facts could | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


\resitate to say, that it was the nobleman whom |. 


shaliow courtiers nick-named in derision, * Turnip 
Townsend’ Jn half a century the turnips spread 


over the three kingdoms, and their yearly value, | 
at this clay, is not inferior to the interest of the na- 


tional debt.” The rapid renovation of Norfolk, 
where the turnips were first introduced, was as- 
tonishing ; lands long considered as utterly worth- 
less, were in a few years covered with heavy 


wheat, and the present annual value of the turnip | 
in that country alone is estimated at not less than | 


fifteen millions sterling, or more than sixty mill- 
ions of dollars.—Genesee Farmer. 





following question, to wit: Shall the following a- 
mendment be added to the Constitution of this 
State ? “All Judicial Officers shall hold their offi- 


. “ . 1 
ces for and during the term of six years, from the 


time of their appointment, if they so long behave 
themselves well, instead of the time now provided 
in the Gth Article and 4th Section of the Constitu- 
tion, at the expiration of which time they may be 
re-appointed, or others appointed as the public in- 
terest may require.” 

Resolved, That the inhabitants of said towns, 


plantations and cities, shall vote by ballot upon said 


question, those in favor of said amendment express- 
ing it by the word Yes upon their ballots, and those 


opposed to the amendment expressing it by the 


word .Vv upon their ballots. 
Resolved, That the Selectmen, Assessors and Al- 


|dermen shall preside at said meetings, receive, 


count, and declare the votes in open town meetings ; 
and the clerks of said towns, plantations and cities, 
shall make a record of said proceedings, and of the 
number of votes, in the presence of the Selectmen, 


_ Assessors and Aldermen aforesaid, and transmit a 


true and attested copy of said record, sealed up, to 
the Secretary of State; and cause the same to be 
delivered to the said Secretary, on or before the — 
day of ——— next. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State shall cause 
this Resolve to be published in all the newspapers 
printed in this State, for three weeks successively, 


the last publication to be at least 30 days before the 


second Monday of September next; and also cause 
copies thereof with a suitable form of return, to be 
sent forthwith to the Selectmen of all the towns, the 
Assessors of all the plantations, and the Aldermen 


of the cities in this State. And the Secretary of 


State shall, at as early aday as may be, in the next 
session of the Legislature, lay all said returns be- 
fore said Legislature, with an abstract thereof, 


showing the number and state of the votes. 
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Steam boat Explosion—Sixteen Lives Lost.—The 
steam boat Dubuque, on her passage from St. Lou- 
is to Galena, on the 10th inst. collapsed a flue on 
her larboard boiler, twenty-seven persons were kil- 
led and wounded. The pilot immediately put the 
boat ashore and effected a landing without further 
accident. As soon as it was possible to clear the 
way, an examination of the boiler deck was made. 
The force of the explosion had literally cleared it 
of freight, and every thing which stood in its way. 
The deck passengers and several of the hands were 
dreadfully scalded. Many of them, in their agony, 








——— ) 


| friends to mourn his sudden departure. 

On the same day, Mr. Jarvin Hall was seriously 
injured while sharpening a mill saw at the Lower 
Falls in Brunswick. Having raised the saw as 
high as the crank would permit, and being seated 
in front at his work, it came down suddenly, impel- 
led by a large iron crank, and in its descent, se- 
vering a part of his left foot, and severely mang- 
ling him in the thigh and hand. It is said that this 
disaster was occasioned by an unfortunate omission 
of Mr. Hall to put, as is customary, a brace under 
the head piece of the saw.—Portland Adv. 


The Florida War.—The Louisville Journal of 
Aug. 30 contains an extra from the office of the 
Nashville Banner, in which is published a requisi- 
tion for volunteers from ‘Tenne-see, addressed by 
Mr. Secretary Poinsett to Gov. Caunuon, Number 
not stated. ‘T'o be engaged for six months, if not 
discharged sooner. 

The extra states that Gov. Cannon will take no 
steps in compliance with the call until full provi- 
sion shall have beex, made for the payment of the 
volunteers who may offer. It is said that his ex- 
cellency feels rather sore, on uccount of the noa- 
payment of the volunteers raised under the two 
calls of Gen. Gaines, which were countermanded 
by Gen. Jack-on. 











Foreien Irems.—A letter from Constantinople, 
which mentions the death of Mr. Dwight, a most 
estimable American missionary at St. Stephano, 
and one of his sons, states that his wife who had 
heen badly attacked, would probably recover. It 
is stated under date of July 12th, that the Ameri- 
can frigate Constitution, was hourly expected with 
Gov. Cass and family. The schooner Shark had 
sailed for Athens. The correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning Herald gives us the following inter- 
esting information, which will be new, we think, 
to all our readers. 

“ It will be remembered that several months a- 
go the Turkish Government asked the Govern- 
ment of the United States to send out a few offi- 
cers for the Qitoman Navy. The President’s an- 
swer has now been received. He says that in the 
American service there are no supernumerary offi- 
cers, and that over such officers as have with- 
drawn from the service, government has no con- 
trol, but that if from among the latter, the Sultan 
can select a few who are willing to join his fleet, 
the United States can have no objection to his em- 
ploying them. The Turks do not appear to feel 
over-flattered by this evasive reply.” 





There was an unfortunate occurrence at the 
coal mines of Mr. Curwen, at Workington, by 











STATE OF MAINE. fled to the shore, stripped themselves of their clothes, ; which 27 lives were lost, and a large amount of 


Hovsr taking off with them much of the skin. It was sev- property destroyed. The workings in these mines 
OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. . ; ; " , heap 

February 27, 1837 eral hours before any of them died. The number | extended a long distance under the sea, and the 

us ' . ary <4, 2004. | of deaths as far as ascertained is sixteen. Four of | miners continued their labors until the space be- 

The ae een of the two branches of these belonged to the crew—the remainder were | tween them was so far reduced, that the sea burs 

the Legisi:ture, to whom was referred the Petition | deck passengers. The cabin passengers escaped | suddenly into the mine.—There was 57 men and 


‘a Wi 7 ‘¢ aw) . . . . . 

of the to wv i O8 ( amden, praying for an amendment | with little or no injury. 

of the Constitution, so that all Judicial Officers, ex- | . he Prov 

cept Justices of the Peace, shall hold their offices} A Long Bill—A correspondent of the Provi- 
during the term of four or six years, have had the | €ence Courier gives an account of a bill which he 


boys in the mine, 30 ef whom escaped, and the 
rest were drowned. The mine is rendered forev- 
\er useless. Most of the sufferers left wives and 


same under consideration; and directed me to re- 
port a Resolve, which is herewith submitted; and 
said Comittee recommend that the Resolve be re- 
ferred to the next Legislature, and published by the 
Secretary of State, in all the newspapers printed in | 
the State, three weeks successively, the last publi- | 
cation to be thirty days before the first Wednesday | 
of January next— 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT CHASE, Per Order. 
TTouse of Representatives, March 3, 1837. 
Read and accepted, sent up for concurrence, 
H. HAMLIN, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 4, 1837. 
Read and accepted, 1m concurrence, 
J. C. TALBOT, President. 


saw in possession of a lawyer, for the sum of $278, | families. 

made out by a “ respectable merchant” of the same} A slip from the office of the St. Louis Bulletin 
village, against a man who had a short time before | of the 23d ult. contains an account of the destrue- 
died in the poor house. It was three yards long;' tion of the office of the Observer, an abolition pa- 
and with the exception of thirty-one charges, was| per published in Alton, Illinois. The party by 
all for “drinks and grog,” “brandy slings,” “half; whom the act was consummated met the proprie- 
mugs of tody,” “half pints of rum,” e¢ id genus| tor before the demolition of the office, and seem- 





Resolve proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of this State : 


Resolved, Two thirds of both branches of the. 


Legislature concurring, that the Constitution of this | several others, he was engaged in loading timber. 
State be amended as herein after proposed. The | 


Selectmen of the several towns, Assessors of the 


several plantations, and Aldermen of the several | 
cities, are hereby empowered and directed to notify | 


the inhabitants of said towns, plantations and cities, 
in manner prescribed by law, at their next annual 


omne. For thé amount of the bill the debtor mort-}| ed disposed to inflict some gross indignity upon 


gaged his farm—which was ultimately swept away 
and the toddy drinker landed in the poor house. 


Storm at Wilmington.—On the 18th ult. there 
was a tremendous storm at Wilmington, N. C. and 
vicinity, which did a good deal ot damage. An im- 
mense quantity of rain fell, overflowing the streams 
and carrying away mills and bridges, prostrating 
the corn, and inundating the rice plantations. 


Melancholy Accidents—We are informed by a 
correspondent at Brunswick, that on Friday last, Mr 
Samuel Skolfield of Harpswell, came to an untime- 
ly end, in the following manner :—Together with 


They had chained a heavy stick to the forward ax- 
le-tree, & were in the act of oversetting the wheels, 
when the tongue flew up, and struck Mr. 8. on the 
head with so much violence as to cause his death 
in.a few hours. Mr. Skolfield was a temperate and 


. industrious young man, by trade a ship-carpenter, 


his person, butan appeal from him induced the 
mob to pass, leaving him unharmed. Some prep- 
aratious had been made to defend the office, but 
the guards soon decamped, leaving to the rioters 
free course. The building aud the materials in 
the office were nearly destroyed. 


Destcuctive Conflagratien.—A stip from the of- 
fice of the Washington, Georgia, News, of the 
25th ult., states that that village was visited by a 
most destructive conflagration on the night of the 
24th ult.—About 30 buildings were consumed, in- 
cluding dwellings, stores, Post Office, one large 
Tavern, (Mr. Alexander’s) stables, Gin-houses, &c. 
&c.—Many of the citizens have sustained heavy 
losses, very little of the property having been in- 
sured, 


Just in Time.—Valuable coal mines have just. 
heen discovered in Mansfield, Mass. and only a 
quarter of a mile from the Providence Rail Read, 
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The operations now going on in them yield about | 
twenty tons of coal per day, or upwards of 6,000 | 
tons per year. ‘The quantity of coal in the differ- | 
ent veins explored is believed to be inexhaustible, 
and as it regards its quality, Dr. Jackson states 
that it will compare favorably with the best anthra- 
cite coal in the United States. What more is 
wanted ?— Eastern Baptist. 
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MARKIED, 
In Windsor, Mr. Ezekiel Kiviston, of Liberty, to | 
Miss Caroline H. Linscott, of W. | 


In Augusta, Mr. Eri Willis to Miss Mary Ann) 
Lombard. 
— 








DLED, 
In this town, 2d inst. George, son of Capt. Jabez 
Dingley, aged 3 yéars. 
In Winthrop, Aug. 15, Mr. Enoch Swift, aged 79. 
His death was occasioned by being thrown from a 
wagon, about 8 weeks before his death. 

















BRIGH'TON MARWKET.—Monvay, Aug. 23, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

At market, 500 Beef Cattle, 450 Stores, 20 Cows 
and Calves, 2400 Sheep and 440 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Caitle. Last week's prices were 
mot supported. Several large lots were sold with- 
out weighing. We quote first quality 6 75 a 7 25; 
second 6 a 6 59; and third 4 75 a 5 75. 

Stores—High prices are asked, and some sales have 
been effected. We notice a few two year old taken 
at $14 a 17; three year old $19 a 23. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at 24, 28, 33, 37 and 40. 

Sheep—Sales quick. We notice lots taken at 1 33, 
1 50, 1 75, 2, 2 33, 2 50, 2 75 and 312. 

Swine—We noticed the sale of one small lot to 
peddle at 8 for sows and for barrows. <A few were 
retailed, Shoats at 9 and 10 for sows, and 10 and 11 
for Barrows; old hogs 7 1-4 a 8. 
bn 








NOTICE, 
HE members of the Kennebec County Agricul- 
tural Society are earnestly requested to pay 
their assessment forthwith, to Samuel Wood, Jr. the 
Collector, at the store of P. Benson, Jr. & Co., 
Winthrop. Sept. 8, 1837. 


Saturday, at 7 o'clock P. M. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


EASTERN STEAM ROAT LINE, 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 1837. 
HE Steamer PORTLAND, J. B. Covie, Mas 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE KENNEBEC 


AND BOSTON STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPAN Y—1837. 
HE superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 


Naruaniet Kimpacr, Master, will leave Gar- 


ter, will run every night (Sundays excepted) diner every MONDAY and FRIDAY, at 3 o'clock, 
between Portland and Boston, leaving Andrews’! p yg. and’ Bath at 6 o'clock, P. M. 


wharf, Portland, every Monday, Wednesday and | 


Leave Lewis's Waarr, Boston, for Bath and 


Friday, and Eastern Steamboat Wharf, Boston, (foot Gardiner, every WEDNESDAY and SA'TURDAY, 
of Hanover street) every Tuesday, Thursday and | t, 7 o'clock, P. M. 


, 


The Steamer BANGOR, 8S. H. Howes, Master, 
will leave Bangor every Turspay, at 5 o'clock A. 


evening at 7 o'clock P. M. for Boston; will leave 
Boston for Portland, every Fripay at 5 o'clock P. 


make two trips a week between Hallowell and Port- 
‘land, leaving Steam Boat Wharf, Hallowell, Tues- 
days and Fridays at 9 o'clock A. M. and arrive in 
| Portland, about 2 hours before the bouts leave for | 
| Boston. Returning the Steamer Portland will leave | 
_ Boston every Tuesday evening at 7 o'clock and the 
| Steamer Bangor every Friday evening at 5 o'clock 
}and put passengers on board the Macdonough for 
Hallowell on Wednesday and Saturday mornings, 
| to leave Portland at 8 o’clock. 
| (cp By this arrasgement there will be a boat from 
Portland to Boston every Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
| day, and Friday. 
| From Portland to Bangor every Saturday. 
| From Bangor to Portland every Tuesday. 
| From Hallowell to Portland every Tuesday and 
| Friday. 
| From Portland to Hallowell every Wednesday | 
and Saturday. | 
| The above boats are in first rate order, have skil- 
‘ful masters, experienced pilots and engineers. 








FARE. 

From Hallowell to Bath 100) , 
“6 6 to Hunnewell’s Point 1 50 = 
“6 66 to Portland 200 . 
66 6 to Boston 400( ¢ 
6 Bath to Portland 150] « 
66 $6 to Boston 3 50 | ? 

















CAU'VION, 
My son, Ebenezer B. Douglas has left my house 
without my permission. ‘This is to forbid all per- 


ible for any Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, Parcels, Pack- 
‘ages, Trunks, or other articles of value unless the 


| value is disclosed, a proportionate price paid, and a 


sons from harboring or trusting him on my account, | written receipt taken therefor, signed by the Cap- 


as I shall pay no debts of his contracting. And all 

persons are cautioned against paying him for any 

service he mayrenderthem. ISRAEL DOUGLAS. 
Hallowell, Sept. 4, 1837. 


| tain, Clerk, or Agent. No freight received within 

/an hour of the time the boats advertise to leave the 
wharf. 

All freight must be intelligibly marked or it will 





ge AUGUSTINE LORD, 
TAILOR, 


WV ovLp respectfully inform his friends and the 


public that he continues to carry on the 
TALLORING BUSINESS 


in all its various branches, at his shop, No. 6, Me- 


chanics Row, Water Street. 


Having received the latest and most approved 


fashions, and employed the best and most experi 
enced workmen. he feels confident that he shall be 


him with their patronrge. 


> Particular attention will be given to Corrine, | 


end all garments warranted to fit 


— 





PICKERING’S REPORTS. 
OL. 15 of Pickering’s Reports, just received b 


GLAZIER, MAS'TERS & SMITH. 





July 21, 1837. 17 





ARBOUR & HARRINGTON’S Analytical Di 
gest of Equity Cases, 3 vols. 
Walker’s Introduction to American Law, 1 vol. 
Gresley’s Equity Evidence, 1 vol. 
Story’s Laws of the United States, vol. 4. 
Kent's Commentaries, 4 vols. 
Just received by 


GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 


Hallowell, July 21. 1% 


>| July 14, 1837. 


able to give entire satisfaction to all who may favor | - 


Hallowell, June 16, 1837. 14 


/not be received—and is free from wharfage in all the 
Boats. For further particulars inquire of the Agents. 
AGENTS. 

LEONARD BILLINGS, Portland. 
I. W. GOODRICH, Boston. 

J. W. GARNSEY, Bangor. 

A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell. 
W. CRAWFORD, Gardiner. 
JOHN BARKER, Augusta. 
SAMUEL ANDERSON, Bath. 





| HALLOWELL & BOSTON PACKETS, 
KENNEBEC LINE. 


the above Line the present year. 


Wedneseay. 
Sch. RHINE, Isaac Smith, Jr. Master. 
Sch. CLARISSA,  B. L. Hinkley, do. 
Sch. BANNER, E. J. Blish, do. 


The above vessels are of the first class, ecomman- 


wanting to maintain the reputation which has hith- 
erto characterized this Line. 


Line, 29 Long wharf, and in Hallowell to A. F. 
PALMER & Co. No. 3 Kennebec Row. 





BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
THE genuine article, for sale hy 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
August 17. 





BOUNTY ON WHEAT. 
LANKS for receiving the Bounty on Wheat, 
for sale at this office. Aug. 24, 1837. 








NEW WORK. 


eo © Dela Beres Geology for sale by 


Glazier,jMasters & Smith. 
July 7, 1337. 
Aug. 25, 1837. 23 





WOOL. | 
CASH paid for FLEECE WOOL, by 
A. F. PALMER & Co. 


f 20c16. 


| No. 3, Kennebee Row. 
Hallowell, June 22, 1837. 











lowell 25 cents. 


The following vessels will compose | 
They | 
will sail from Long wharf, Boston, eve- | 
ry Saturday, and from Hallowell every | 


ded by experienced men, and no exertion shall be | 


Applications for freight or passage may be made | 
to the masters on board, opposite No 34 Long wharf, 
north side, or to EDWIN LAMSON, Agent for the | 


Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 


to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 


. the arrival of the Boat, and on the days of her sail 
M. for Portland ; and will leave Portland the same : 


ng. 
Hack fare from Augusta 37 1-2 cents ;_ from Hab 
Books kept at the principal Hotels 


|M.; and Portland for Bangor, every Sarurvay at 6) jy Hallowell and Augusta. ‘ 

‘o'clock A. M. touching at Hampden, Frankfort, FARE 

| Bucksport, Belfast and Owls Hevd. : 

| On and after Friday, July 7, 1837, the Steamer From Gardiner to Boston, #4 oot AND FOUND. 
|/MACDONOUGH, Anprew Brown, Master, will Bath 6 $8 50 


Deck Passengers, 82 00 

7 The NEW ENGLAND is 31-2 years old— 
173 feet long, and 307 tons burthen. During the 
past winter she has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired, and the Proprietors have spared neither 


| pains nor expense to render her in all respects wor- 


thy of public confidence. That she is the fastest 
Boat on the Eastern coust is now universally admit- 
ted, and her superiority as a Sea-Boat has been ful- 
ly proved. 
Acents.—L. H. GREEN, Gardiner. 
JOHN BEALS, Bath. 
M. W. GREEN, Boston. 





Gardiner, April 14, 1837. 5 
HORSE POWER AND THRESHING 
MACHINE, 


The subscriber would inform the Farmers and 
Mechanics of Maine, that they can be supplied with 
his Horse Power and Threshing Machines at his 
shop, in Hallowell, or at Perry & Noyes’ in Gardi- 
ner. The above Machines will be built of the best 
materials, and in the most workmanlike manner ; 
warranted to thresh as much grain as any other ma 
chine, and second to none now in use. The publie 
are invited to call and examine them at the above 
places. Those in want of machines will do well 
to apply soon, in order to enable the manufacturers 
to supply them. All orders promptly attended to 


The proprietors of the Boats will not be responsi- | addressed to the subscriber, or Perry & Noyes, Gar- 


| diner. WEBBER FURBISH. 
Hallowell, July 4, 1837. [Zlew3teowtd. 


STRAYED OR STOLEN, 
| From the pasture of the subscriber, about the 3d 
‘inst., a black, or rather brown mare, about eight 
years old,—left hind foot white and a little swollen 
ia very small stripe on her nose, probably half a 
| finger’s width, and a spring tail—Any person who 
will return said mare, or give information se that 
she may be returned, shall be well rewarded. 
JAMES CURTIS. 
Winthrop, August 9th, 1837. 


WINTHROP HIGH SCHOOL, 

The subscriber will commence a school for young 
Ladies and Gentlemen, on the first Monday of Sept. 
| next, at the Union Hall, in Winthrop Village. 

The following are the principal branches in which 
instruction will be given. 
| (1.) Orthography, Reading, Writing, Geogra 
| phy, Grammer, Arithmetic, Ancient and Modern 
| History, Algebra, and Nat. Philosophy. 

(2.) Rhetoric, Logic, Political Economy, Book- 
keeping, Geometry, Chemistry, Astronomy, Survey- 
'ing, Greek and Latin Languages, and in the rudi- 


ia 








ments of the French Language. 

(3.) Intellectual and Moral. Philosphy, Naviga 
tion, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and Conie 
Sections. 

Tuition in those branches included under (L.) $3,- 
50; in those under (2.) $4,50; in those under (3.) 
$5,50 per quarter.—Tuition will be charged from 
the week of entering to the close of the week of 
leaving the school, without any deductions for ir- 
regularities in attendance. 

The subscriber, grateful for patronage formerly be- 
stowed by the twhalitantants of Winthrop and vr 
_cinity, respectfully solicits, aud hopes to be not un- 
deserving a renewal of their favors. 

S. A. JEWETT. 





Winthrop, August 4th, 1837. 
GAZETTER OF ILLINOIS, in three parte, 


‘ containing a general view of the State, a gen- 
| eral view of each County, and a particular descrip- 
‘tion of each town, settlement, stream, prairie, bot- 
| tom, bluff, cot, alphabetically arranged: by J. M, 
Peck, A. M. just received and for sale by 
GLAZIER, MASTERS §& SMITH.. 
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MAINE FARMER 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 


Fn ee en —— 
ALL GOES WRONG, 
BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


heavy snow to thaw, Lucy came into the nursery 
with the two little girls whom she had led from 
school, that being one of the duties included in her 
‘odds and ends. ‘ My dear Belle,’ said her mother, 
‘why are you crying 7 

‘It’s so cold, mother, Lucy could hardly help cry- 
ing. Lucy please make haste and take off my rub- 
bers.’ 

Lucy did her best, but her hands were benumb- 
ed, and she was less dexterous than usual, 

‘What ails you, Lucy ? Your fingers are all 
thumbs.’ 

‘I should think they would be, mother,’ said lit- 
tle Be. ie, who had inherited her mother’s + constitu- 
tional kind-heartedness; ‘she had not any gloves, 
and siie could not keep her hands under her cloak, 
because she had to take hold of our hands, you 
know ; and besides, her shoes have holes in them, 
and her feet are wet.’ 

‘My dear, if girls will go out with ragged shoes, 
they must expect wet feet. Why did you not 
change your shoes, Lucy ?’ 

‘| have no others, ma’am,’ 

‘Then pray buy a pair the first time you go out; 
but in the meantime, look in my closet; you will 
find a basket there with half a dozen pairs, more or 
less worn—take them all, if they suit you.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, ma’am! May I give a pair to 
mother, Mrs. Ardley ? 

‘What an idea! Your mother wear my shoes ! 
did you evermotice my foot, child ? 

‘Yes, ma’am, but mother’s is very small too; and 
noise troubles father so much that a pair of light 
shoes will be a great comfort.’ 

‘Do what you like with them, child, you are both 
welcome to them. But don’t let me see you with 
holes in your shoes. If there is any thing I can’t 
put up with, it isan untidy looking servant. That’s 
just the way,’ continued Mrs. Ardley, after Lucy 
tad gone in quest of the shoes, ‘servants never 
provide themseives with walking shoes, and they 


go spattering about in the wet, and then bark, bark, 


all winter—it is too annoying to hear them,’ 

Poor Lucy, the immediate cause of this denunci- 
ation, having before earned, predestined every cent 
of her wages to her mother’s necessities, had look- 
ed with dismay upon her decaying shoes, If the 
generosity with which Mrs. Ardley had lavished 
half a dozen pairs of but half worn delicate kid 
shoes upon Lucy had provided her with a single 
pair of stout walking shoes, the child would have 
been saved from much discomfort and suffering. 
But she had not yet learned that it was her duty to 
know the actual condition of her domestics, to 
watch over their health, and, as far is she was qual- 
ified by superior judgment, to regulate their expen- 
ses. If she had even inquired into Lucy’s, she 
would have been touched with the child’s virtue ; 
for Mrs. Ardley was far from being an unfeeling 
woman; she was only thoughtless, indolent, and 
self-indulgent. Few women are exposed to glar- 
ine vices, but let them beware of the moth and rust 
that consumes their virtues. 

The consequence of Lucy’s exposure was soon 
apparent in a severe cold. The running up and 
down stairs in the irritated state of her lungs gave 
her pain, and ignorant as she was of diseases, sad 
forebodings. 

After crawling about two or three days with a 
burning cheek and short breath, she was laid on 
her bed, and Mrs. Ardley’s physician being sum- 
moned, he pronounced her very ul with inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. The virtues of Betsey (Sophy’s 


Mrs. Ardley’s bell rung. 


| ‘Have you seen my doll’s muff, Betsey ” 


‘It is not the trouble I mind, Lucy, but your 


Lucy explained the sad why, 
* You are 
must not put another drop in a cup too 
fullalready, If Mrs. Ardley will only allow me 
time, I can do every thing for you. Let me see 
your blister.” ‘Ihe blister was just opened, when 
‘There—I must go—let 
it be till I return.” Betsey went down two pairs of 
stairs to Mrs, Ardley’s room. ‘It was Miss Anne 
rang the bell, Betsey—tell Betsey what you want, 
my dear,’ 
Bet- 
sey had not. ‘Just look for it, please Betsey.’ 
| * Dolly can wait, 1 guess—I must go back to Lu- 
cy’s blister,’ 
| ‘Look first,’ interposed the mother. ‘Miss Anne 
wants to take her doll down Broadway. Have you 
sent David for Lucy’s mother? Betsey explain- 
ed why she had not. ‘How annoying! resumed 
Mrs. Ardley ; ‘ how is she to be taken care of here ?’ 

‘Oh, | can manage well enough if the children 
_won’t ring me down to take care of their babies. 
There’s your Dolly’s muff, Anne; and now, if you 
will go up to your sky parlor and see poor Lucy’s 
blister, you'll be sorry for her,’ 

‘May I go, mamma ? 

‘No, my dear, those upper rooms are freezing— 
you will take cold’ 

‘If a sick person can stay in them, it won’t hurt 
me just to go in, mamma " 

‘Servants are accustomed to cold rooms, my 
dear.’ 

‘ But, mamma,’ insisted the little girl who was 
sagacious, and not accustomed to blind submission 
in any form, ‘I am sure the servants are part of 
their time in our warm rooms,’ 
| ‘ You are talking nonsense, Anne.’ 

‘ There is one thing that is not nonsense, mamma ; 
I know, if I was a servant, 1 wou!d not live any- 
where that | could not have a fire when I was sick,’ 
‘That child is fit to be a mistress,’ thought Betsey 
as she remounted the stairs, ‘and that’s what can 
be said of few.’ Betsey had just nicely arranged 
| her dressing to proceed, when the bell again soun- 
ded. ‘There it goes again! she exclaimed. 

‘Oh, please to go, Betsey—it makes my head 








T'hus entreated Betsey went. 

‘ Bring me my fur shoes, Betsey, from the nex; 

rooin. 
way up stairs, when the bell again rung. ‘1 forgo 
‘to ask you for my cloak and hat, Betsey, butyou' 
should have thought yourself.’ 

‘Is there any thing else I ought to think of Mrs. 
Ardley, before I finish the blister ? she asked, as 
she handed in the cloak. 

‘Bless me,.is not that blister done yet ? why you 

began it half an hour ago! Mrs. Ardley saw a 
cloud gathering on Betsey’s brow, and she added, 
-*T know the sick must be taken care of. Give Lu- 
cy plenty of lemonade or anything in the house she 
wants!’ Betsey perceived Mrs, Ardley was very 
| bountiful of what cost her neither exertion nor sac- 
|rifice. Is it surprising that such generosity excites 
| little gratitude ? 

Betsey had scarcely reached the top of the stairs, 
when the bell again rung most importunately. 
‘Oh, Betsey, I had entirely forgot that Mr. Ardley 
wishes dinner half an hour earlier than usual—run 
down and tell Ferris. Dear me! I gave David 
leave to go out—you’ll have the table to set— 
; please, Betsey—oh how inconvenient it is to have 
| servants getting sick—mine always are.’ 

The next morning Lucy was worse. ‘I shall 
never be better, Betsey,’ she said, ‘while I have 


such dreadful nights. Mrs. Ferris comes to bed so 











| tipsy, and I loathe her so that [ get upon they very 


snap so to hear it when you are staying just for me.’ 


The shoes were brought, and Betsey hal, 


successor) were now called into requisition, and | edge of the bed and she snores so horribly that I 
they amply atoned for the want of the graces that | cannot close my eyes—but pray, don’t tell Mrs. 
belonged to polished service. Like most American | Ardley—she knows as well as we that Mrs. Ferris, 
bred domestics, she had been accustomed to multi-| drinks, and it will just end in my being sent home 
farious services. Her talents had been developed | to my mother, and that I could not bear. 
by a life of exigences. She used her head as well; ‘So your life is to be lost, and all of us burnt up 
as her hands, and, as Lucy found, her heart for the alive, may be, just because she can tickle their pal- 
direction of both. ‘What is your mother’s number, | ates; we | it’s a comical world, — 
Lucy ?” asked her attendant; ‘Mrs. Ardley says| ‘IfI only might have a little bit of a bed on your 
that David shall go for her.’ floor, Betsey ?’ Betsey explored the house in vain 
‘Oh, please Betsey, don’t send for mother—she | for extra servants’ bedding. She was, however a 
eannot come, and it will only make her miserable to | woman of expedients. It she had been in a log 
know thatI am sick. I will give you as Iittle trou- | hut in the western wilderness she would have con- 
ble as I can—set the drink by my bed—that is all I | trived something, and so she would not be baffled 
want.’ ' jn a rich merchant’s luxurious establishment jn the 


|city of New York. An old sofa cushion was 


————= | nother is the fittest person to be with you. Why | brought from the garret, and various articles of a 
| cannot she come ” 

} . . 
. and Betsey, brushing off a tear, said, 
One raw disagreeable day, when the mercury | right—we 
was just enough above the freezing point to allow a 


parel substituted for pillows and blankets. Betsey 


then put Lucy into her bed, agreeing with her bed 
| fellow, the sempstress, that they would alternately 
occupy the pallet on the floor. Lucy now reaped 
the reward of the kindness she had shown these 
/women when they were strangers in the family, 
| To her frequent repetitions of ‘How kind you are, 
' Betsey—how much trouble I give you.’ Betsey 
, would reply, ‘Shut up child,—its contrary to Scrip- 
ture and reason to be forgetful of good turns. Ma- 
ny a time have your weary little legs run up and 
down stairs to show me where to put, or to find this 
or that fiddle-de-dee of Mrs. Ardley’s—and after 
all, may be it was not that, but something else she 
wanted. She often puts me in mind of a fellow 
that was laying on to his ox, and screaming haw! 
haw! ‘He is hawing,’ said a man who ached to 
see the poor beast whipped. ‘Oh, I meant gee? 
said the fellow,’ 

In spite of the good physician’s advice, and all 
the care her voluntary and most kind nurses 
could give her, Lucy’s disease, though abated, con- 
tinued. ‘T'wo weeks passed away. How long they 
seemed to poor Lucy, who, in addition to the usual 
pains and penalties of sickness felt the constant 
dread ot adding to her mother’s burdens, and the 
failure of the rent money for her lost time. ‘Our 
Father in heaven will not forsake us—mother has 
often said so—and I will try to remember this when 
I feel too bad, thought Lucy; and with such reflec- 
tions she calmed her beating pulse, ‘Is that little 
patient of yours never to get well, doctor ” asked 
Mr. Ardley one morning when the physician came 
into the breakfast room. 

‘I cannot answer for it, unless she have a room 
with a fire in it.’ 

‘ Bless me, is she in a cold room all this time ?— 
Mrs. Ardley my dear, how is that ” 

‘You know, Mr. Ardley, the servants’ rooms have 
no fire places, and she could not have a room with 
one without turning out one of the family.’ 

‘Would she not be better off at home, doctor, 
even if her family are poor, than in a damp, cold 
atmosphere—it must be bad for inflamed lungs,’ 

‘It is, undoubtedly ; and if the child has a home 
and a mother, as the day is fine and mild, I should 
advise her being sent there at once.’ 

So the carriage was ordered; Lucy’s wages paid 
without any deduction for loss of time; a basket 
with medicines, and another with provisions, put up 
for her, and Betsey permitted to attend her home. 
As the carriage drove off, ‘‘That’s a very good lit- 
tle girl,’ said Mrs Ardley; ‘I hope she will recov- 
er; but if she does not, what a comfort it will be to 
think we have done our duty by her ? 

‘[ hope the poor child has not suffered from the 
cold room; you should have thought of that, Anne,’ 

* My dear, how can [ think of everything ? 

‘lam more dissatisfied with myself than with 
you at the present moment, Anne. Isee that it is 
a shocking neglect of our duty for people of our 
condition not to provide for the comfort, no, the ac- 
tual wants of those they employ. I do not wonder 
servants are ready to change places, hoping for 
somebody better no doubt. If I live another year, 
those upper rooms shall be made comfortable.’ 

———— 

GRAVE STON ES—MONU MENTS, &c. 

The subscriber would inform the public that he 
carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 
elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 
ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monw 
ments being completed of the New York marble for 
die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 
Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 
first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
ed to order—and as to workmanship and compensa- 
tion for work those who have bought or may be um 
der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 

JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 


W OOL----WOOL.' 
CASH and a fair price paid for FLEECE WOOL 
and SHEEP SKINS, by the subscriber, at the old 
stand, foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. 
WM. L. TODD. 
23tf 




















July 11, 1837. 





